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~ ‘and Woody Vasulka invi visitors 


to'stroll around images of Ieslandic. 
Seascapes or participate in an inter- 
active work about violence and the 
thilitary- -industrial complex in their 
separate installations at Los Angel- 


es Contemporary. Exhibitions. Fi 





ROBERT GA UTHIER / Los Angeles Times 
Woody Vasulka with his “Brotherhood, Table Ill'’: ‘I want to evoke the dilemma of using a killing machine." 
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Video artist Woody Vasulka and the four-screen video installation at Dartmouth, called The West. 


Video Impressions: 


By VICTORIA LUBIN 
Valley News Correspondent 


s it an art?” asked video artist 

Woody Vasulka rhetorically 

Vasulka and his wife Steina 
have been leaders in the field of elec- 
tronic art for 15 years. 

Vasulka threw himself back in his 
chair at the Hopkins Center snack bar, 
where he had just finished a cup of 
coffee. He still held the empty white 
sytrofoam cup, which looked small in 
his hands 

“We decided, if they would accept it, 
then we'd just do it,” he said with 
characteristic bluntness. The debate on 
the subject became mute for them 
because they received so many offers to 
buy their video art tapes. 

Vasulka and his wife have been art- 
ists-in-residence in the Department of 
Film Studies at Dartmouth College this 
fall. They split the job, Steina taking 
the first half of the semester and Woody 
the second half 

Vasulka, who is a likely recruit for 
Santa Claus, except that his goatee 
would need growing and whitening, 
speaks intensely about his art, as if he 
never stops living it or thinking about 
it. His conversation, like some of his 
tapes, is not dramatic 

Vasulka concluded, on the issue of the 
value of video art, that it is the 
computer art, the art created by num- 
bers, that will really stir up the ques- 
tion of artistic merit that haunts so 
much of 20th century art. Video art, at 
least, has a heritage in filmmaking, he 
said. that machine-generated art does 
not 

The ever-experimental Vasulka plans 
to turn his attention to computer art in 
the future 

The Vasulka’s video art has little to 
do with the videotapes that most of us 
know, the tape in Purity Supreme 
supermarket of a woman demonstrating 
how to cook kale, for example. 

Some people have had an opportunity 
to see their work at Hopkins Center, 
where an installation done in 1983, The 
West. has been on view in the Rotunda. 

The equipment needed to create this 
installation, for which Steina did the 
visual taping and Woody the audio 
aspect, includes two video tape recor- 
lers (VTRs!, synchronizing devices, 
and four television monitors. The work 
was originally designed for 10 to 30 
monitors 


The West includes two 30-minute 


tapes, each of which is shown on two of 
the monitors. The tapes are shown 


simultaneously and are accompanied by 
eerie music that resembles wind pass- 
ing through a large, vacant building 

The tapes show many aspects of the 
American Western landscape, including 
both natural and man-made elements — 
buildings such as a large kiva, which ts 
a round, underground structure made 
by the Indians; ancient pueblos, and 
scientific equipment such as the Very 
Large Array, a radio-telescope system 
located in New Mexico, where the 
Vasulkas live 

The Very Large Array, which turns 
slowly to scan the sky, resembles the 
process that the Vasulkas use to make 
their tapes. Video cameras are mounted 
to a turntable that slowly rotates. Some- 
times a spherical mirror is used in the 
process and the landscape is taped as it 
appears reflected by the sphere. 

Colors are saturated, heightened and 
distorted in these tapes, although the 
naturalistic reference is never com- 

letely lost, and usually a blue sky 
ooks blue. 

The program begins with a series of 
images that indicate the synchroniza- 
tion process between the two tapes 
After the tapes are synchronized, 
scenes drift in and out of the picture. 
The tapes end abruptly and the televi- 
sion monitors become gray as the tapes 
rewind 

The effect of The West is hypnotic, 
mesmerizing in the way that many 
describe the effects of popular televi- 
sion. Errie sounds and the slow, steady 
pace of the camera surveying the sur- 
rounding scene, contribute to the effect. 
“It gets you into another state,” said 
Woody 

If the visual and audio components of 
this installation alter your state of 
mind, a reading of the script for The 
West wil make you realize just how 
baffling the world of video art is. It's a 
whole new vocabulary 


For example, the script describes the 
“concept’’ of The West as: “Layers of 
multi-directionally scanned images of 
landscapes and artifacts of a landscape 
proportions are presented through an 
enclosed circular environment of moni- 
tors suspended from a ceiling. A four 
corner speaker system delivers low 
frequency sound textures.” 


‘Installation’ and ‘Concept’ are 
only some of the words in the world of 
video art. Just scraping the surface, 
Vasulka offered a short vocabulary 
lesson 


Colorizing an electronic process in 
which you change certain frequencies to 


produce changes in the colors 

Drifting (of images) — “You take one 
timing structure and you overlay it with 
another timing structure.” 

Electronic Collaging the combina- 
tion of electronic images from several 
tapes, all fused onto one tape, creating 
layers of images 

Video feedback — you point the cam- 
era into the monitor. Vasulka likened 
the effect to the sound of plugging a 
microphone into an amplifier 

Image processed — the term de- 
scribes images that have been electron- 
ically processed so that the color, 
texture, or shape of the subject is 
altered. 

Vasulka described image processed 
videotapes as one of four genres of 
video art. The others are narrative 
video, installation, and music-teievision. 

If the vocabulary seems baffling, the 
theme or pu that has emerged in 
the Vasulkas’ work is more obvious. 
The themes differ in their work 
Steina’s interest is summed up in the 
phrase “machine vision,’ which was 
the title of a major exhibit she and 
Woody had in 1978 at the Albright-Knox 
Gallery in Buffalo 

It “signifies the awareness of an 
intelligent, yet not human vision. The 
act of seeing, the image source, and the 
kinetic resources come from the instal- 
lation itself, choreographed and pro- 
grammed by the cyclical nature of its 
mechanical performance,” said Steina 
She goes on to liken her work to “a 
surveillance of space.” 

Woody describes Steina’s interest as 
to show “landscape and how it 1s 
perceived by optical mechanical de- 
vices The world as seen by ma- 
chines, not human vision.” 

Showing a machine's perception of 
the world is a way of humanizing the 
machine, and making it less intimidat- 
ing 

Woody Vasulka’s preoccupation is the 
process of taping. “Most of my work 
deals with the process itself, observing 
the controls,”’ he said. Some of his work 
is dramatic, with a narrative or devel- 
opment, and some of it is non-dramatic 
Some is figurative and some is non- 
figurative 


As he talked he reached for the empty 
coffee cup and a sait shaker in [ront of 
him. Holding them in his hands, and 
then arranging them as if they were 
chess pieces, he suggested that he could 
make a tape of the two objects. The 
tape would explore electronic means of 
recording them. “The process is the 
content of this work I could make 





J/atey News Torn Wolfe 


Vasulkas’ Work Isn't 


¢ Usual TV Screen Fare 


a tape of two sheep feeding on the 
bottom of the ocean.” 

For Vasulka, “reality is a mere 
reference.” A typical tape of his “would 
be mostly non-<dramatic but it would 
create its own tension, because the 
object is out of its normal context 

“Now I'm looking into how images 
are formed, images organized by com- 
puters,”’ he concluded 

Vasulka has been called a “didactic” 
video artist because of his concern with 
the process itself, with “trying to ex- 
plain or define the craft of video. 

The Vasulkas’ dedication to video is 
one reason they established The 
Kitchen in 1971. Now a center for 
contemporary music, video, dance and 
performance art in New York City. The 
Kitchen was originally dedicated to the 
electronic arts during the two years 
that the Vasulkas directed it 

The Kitchen was first located in a 
real kitchen in the Central Hotel on 
Broadway. The entire building col- 
lapsed, although their “electronic arts 
action center,”’ as Steina calls it, had 
been moved two months before 

The Vasulkas occasionally teach in 
order to make ends meet but, he said, 

We try to live off what we do instead 
of what we teach.” 

They show their work at media cen- 
ters, museums, festivals, and through 
small distributors. “Video has its own 
small network,”’ he said. Television has 
little use for video art. “The genre is 
not for mass audience. 

Both Woody and Steina came to video 
art from other, more traditional art 
forms. She was a professional violinist 
and he was a filmmaker. ‘For both of 
us, this idea of being electronic was the 
most exciting part of it,”” he said. 


Steina was born in Iceland in 10 
She studied classical! violin at the Music 
Conservatory in Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia, where she met and married Woody 
Subsequently she took a job with the 
Icelandic Symphony Orchestra 


In 1965 they moved to the United 
States. She became a free-lance musi- 
cian and, gradually loosing enthusiasm, 
turned to video 


Woody was born in 1937 in Czechoslo- 
vakia. After studving metal technology 
and hydraulic mechanics, he began 
writing poetry and playing the trumpet 
He was in the military, wrote short 
stories and non-fiction, and studied pho- 
tography before turning to film. He 
experimented with electronic sound and 
stroboscopic lights and then turned to 
video 
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oe as that’s our’ racior,” “a ‘he sald training’ a television camera : is 


(.‘Steina Vasuilka! Wheeled’ ‘another: small camera around. and. , 
“game: to. rest on. the brooding face of a 2 Young girl across, the. cine 
pyooma.” cue et SS 
-One-by-one. they ‘superimposed images. on a ‘television 
screen. wk, ts 
VG Can Zo up. to six gamer: 2s,” Woody seid, Hite beads of ae 3, 7 
perspiration popping out’ on his’ brow: ie eee es: ae aes 
- He punched buttons: on_one of. many. black. boxes, ind the 5 a re 
‘picture on ‘the television’ screen ‘moved and wavered, The ‘face 
of the girl was still Visible — masklike. She moved slightly, and. 
“the whole image dissolved into a kaleidoscope: © oe 
roe The Vasulkas are husband and wife, and they are telaxed, | Ay oe eee 
“obviously accustomed to working together. coe Se ce a | 
ee“ Do you have a coaz-t?” fat ee oo Ys oe 4g ae 
. “Yegh, could you give mé that feedback?” ge he 
 ~ Steina punches more’ buttons and.’ “sthtid” ‘avaves are’ 
transmitted into sine waves on the screen. A low pulsing sound’ 
‘becomes a hum and evolves into a high pitched tone: Tt sounds: 
Tike a television set that has gone on the blink. 
. Things are- obviously : building . up. : to” a aimee’ when 
‘somebody comes in with pizzas’ ‘and soda, and they all stop. . 
We've been doing ‘this’ 
Mow four. years,” Woody. said, - fee" 
“collapsing on: a couch ‘and: ES 
“dipping | into’ the, pizza. (Ite. 
“took us about three years to ¥-. 
- find - out what . the: hell. we Be 
"were doing.” Rae ae 4 
2 The “vasulkiis “ make a 
electronic. pictures and they. : 
sare visiting. “Rochester:-to } ~~ 
demonstrate — this’ new | art Bees Fe 
form: | Yesterday- they. Loo 
“conducted - a: “workshop, sat & : 
“Portable Channel. on: Prince: 
. Street... Today”. “they... wills 
»produce,. the: ‘Blectronic ‘ 
i Image,” . to....be’. shown .on 
“Channel “21’s ‘Homemade TW q 
“Series at, 10: 30: ‘tonight. . ! 
og Wee will - shows our ee 
Angredients, = put. them. : 
stogether® ‘in a ‘recipe, then’ § 
“cook a while,” .. Woody —>-’- 
promised, ‘when asked a Be 8 
‘ tonight's show is about. Rabi 
Comparing their. work: to. 

























WOODY. | a 
“cooking goes back to” ‘the’ v fou A 4 
:Vasulkas first efforts in “experimental video, ‘They founded | 
The ee an electronic theater i in New ork ity: | 


_VASULKA 
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“phere was no Bes tee such a ene? Woody said, “rt 
provided an electronic stage. ie 
They use cameras, oscillators, frequeticies and timing to 


: Breate their abstract art. 


+ “It is a development in time,” Woody explained. “We start 
Wyith a simple object and build up a collage. We're trying to 


¢ ind the behavior patterns but we’re only in the primitive 


: ages.’ ss 
fi. The ‘Vasulla’ s feel the audience reacts to the images first 


Sy trying to identify them. That is the “real” sequenice, then 


ep mes the “dream” sequence of remembered images, and that 
23 followed by the “hallucination” 

a “Sometimes people put mames on: our pieces,” Woody 
Raid. ‘‘We never do — except as a joke.” © 

Steina was born in Iceland, studied violin at the music 

1 in Reykjavik and the Conservatory of Music in Prague, 


* 


ee-lanced in New York City... 
ey was born.in Czechoslovakia, has a background in 
ngineerying and studied ot the Film Academy in Prague. He | 
uted short films for movie: théaters in Czechoslovakia. on. 
ivery. mixed” ‘subjects. He ‘recalled that he did a film on 
ee one on. changes of the suburbs, a@ travelogue on 
elan 
~ ‘Television on Czechoslovakia was government-owned and 
erything had a political flavor,” Woody said. “Here it was s0 
ifferent. It seemed so free. ° 
=, “Of course, we had no commercials.” the added. “T 
fe sarned English from watching commercials here. The money | 
ey have presents the opnortunity to provide the pe 
essage — a one-to-one confrontation with the viewer.” 
Woody hedges when asked if his work in television evolved | 
“nto his interest in video art. 
;.. “Why don’t you say your documenteéries | have nothing 
; vhatever to do with what you're ane now?" Steina said 
inally, Je 
ks Woody nodded. 
, “This ‘work represents, a revolution, not an evolution, " he 


greéd. 
ee « Steina- often works: with the visuals and Woody with the 
tmdtracks but they ‘stress they are a team ~ trying to relate 
udio and video. ..: 

+, In the summer of 1972, the Vesnikas ‘were artists in 
esidence at the National Center for Experiments in Television 
San Francisco, Before joining Media Studies, Inc. in Buffalo 
ist fall, they were artists .in residence at 
rperimental laboratory in New York City. 

: ‘We're now working on tool development,” Woody said. 
Te'd like to put all these big boxes into little boxes. We don’t 
elieve in big studios and massive equipment. Everybody 
sould have the: tools and. they ‘should have ,them in their 
supe 

; “Television mieans broadcasting but it’s not going to be 
hat way,” he went on. “Television is 40 or 50 years old, 
eady an old invention.” . 

. The Vasulkas envision a time when your television set will 
>» old-fashioned and: tha very walls of your home can be 
laced by three dimensional electronic images: . 

Peovle. from Portable Chantel workshonps,: stvdents from 
ba University of: Rochester and St. John Fisher College 
ied to arrive, curious to learn something about this new 

form. °° 
| = The Vasuika’s drifted back to their cameras and boxes — 
36on becoming immersed in their myriad of buttons. 
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. played violin in the Icelandic Symphony. Orchestra and 
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